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THE TEMPTATIONS OF MAESTRO CASALS 


Victor Alba 


At the beginning of the century an architect of Bar- 
celona whose name I do not care to recall perpe- 
trated a monumental edifice in the “modern” style. 
During the Civil War the sadism of Fanco’s airforce 
went to the extreme of resolutely respecting this build- 
ing, whereas it ruthlessly destroyed houses and pal- 
aces of the surrounding areas, buildings which still 
bore the signs of the various professional guilds— 
woolcarders, silversmiths—just as they had always 
done, since the Middle Ages. 

To enter this building might seem to be a form 
of torture. Opulent valkyries of stone plunge forward 
from the mosaic-encrusted walls and menacing fe- 
male figures armed with zithers and lutes, harps and 
trumpets, arise from either side of the organ in the 
big hall. Barcelona was one of the first cities of the 
world where Wagner gained admirers, and the Wag- 
nerian influence is reflected in the abominable myth- 
ology of stone in the interior of this building. 

Nevertheless, there was a time when he who en- 
tered it returned again and again, for there, on Sun- 
day mornings, one could hear the orchestra of the 
Asociacién Obrera de Conciertos (Workers Con- 
cert Association). For one duro (five pesetas) a year, 
the workers, artisans and municipal employees of Bar- 
celona could attend dozens of concerts by the finest 
symphony orchestra in the city, led by Maestro Pablo 
Casals, and a solo cello recital by Casals at the end 
of the concert season. 

So it is not surprising that this horrendous build- 
ing was known throughout the city, even in its most 
remote and poorest quarters, as “El Palau” (the 
Palace). 

When still quite young I witnessed a scene in this 
hall which made a strong impression on me. The 
orchestra was playing Bach’s “Toccata and Fugue” in 
F minor. During one of the silent intervals some of 
the listeners broke into applause—an applause which 
evidently they had been unable to repress. The rest 
of the audience hissed at them to be still, whereupon 
the conductor stopped the orchestra, turned around 
to face his public and said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion: 

“Music is for the people, not for the connoisseur. 
If the people hear something in a work which moves 
them to the point of spontaneous applause, then this 
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applause becomes an inherent part of the music it- 
self. One should not shut them up but, rather, listen 
to them as to the music. . . .” 

And he started the movement over again, with the 
same serene vigor that he infused into everything 
he did. 

The conductor was Pablo Casals. 

The same Casals who, shortly afterward, during 
a concert which was to be attended by I know not 
what high authority of the monarchy (if not the 
monarch himself), refused to interrupt a work that 
he was conducting to play the royal march upon the 
personage’s arrival. And so the latter had to wait 
for the end of the piece just like anyone else, before 
making his appearance in the royal box which had 
been bedecked in gala for the occasion. 

The same Casals who, days after the outbreak of 
the Civil War, when the first militia were being or- 
ganized in Barcelona and the first wounded were 
being brought in from a still undefined front, organ- 
ized a free concert in “El Liceo” (the opera-house). 

But perhaps these memories, shared with me by 
thousands of other Barcelonese, do not mean as much 
to me as do other, more personal ones. 

Once in 1936, toward the end of the year, I ac- 
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companied some: photographers from Vu, the great 
French pictorial magazine, to Casals’ house in Ven- 
drell, the little village which had been the musician’s 
birthplace. His one-story house was on the outskirts 
of the town, between the vineyards and the sea, with 
access onto the beach. And there on the beach was 
Casals, in a siraw hat and pajama tops, practicing 
his cello. 

“They can photograph me while I work,” he said. 

But the two photographers did not move; they 
stood transfixed, as though hypnotized by the magic 
of the scene: by the monotonous measures, repeated 
over and over again, against the muted breaking of 
the waves on the gentle beach. When the maestro 
finally stopped, they came to and asked him to play 
some little piece so that they could photograph him 
at work. 

Another intimate memory: it was, I believe, in 
1945 that Casals went to London to give a concert. 
For those of us who at that time were in the “Model 
Prison” of Barcelona and who had found out about 
the concert by means of that wireless telegraphic 
system which operates between the inmates of a pris- 
on and the outside world, the concert had all the sig- 
nificance of a political manifestation. (And it was at 
that time that Casals announced that as long as Eng- 
land and the other countries did nothing to help 
liberate Spain, he would never play again before a 
foreign public, and he has kept his word.) With the 
help of one of the nuns charged with attending those 
condemned to death (we were in the same gallery) 
we obtained the use of a radio for a few hours, and 
we were able to hear part of the concert broadcast 
from London. 

That same night an execution took place. Pablo 
Casals would not be likely to know that his “Cant 
dels Ocells” which he plays at the end of every con- 
cert, as though it were a signature, was the last hu- 
man sound heard by one of the prisoners of Bar- 
celona. But I know that this is so because while we 
were listening to the concert the nun came in great 
haste to take the radio from us to place it in the 
chapel. 

And the nun, a tall, strong Navarese, not at all the 
sentimental type, said to us the following morning: 

“He did not want to confess. But I am sure that 
he went to Heaven, because I saw him cry as he 
listened to the music.” 

Casals knows nothing of all this. I never told him 
about'it, out of some sort of modesty or shyness, which 
I overcome only now because journalism is, after all, 
an immodest profession. 
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These very personal memories come back to me as 
I read Conversations avec Pablo Casals by his friend 
José Maria Corredor, which was published recently 
in Paris, with the discrete subtitle, ‘‘souvenirs et opi- 
nions d’un musicien” (Albin Michel, ed.). 


And it occurs to me that with Casals himself it 
must have been a sort of modesty which kept him 
from speaking, in his conversations with Corredor, 
of the innumerable temptations which he must have 
had to overcome: Casals who, since his return from 
London that year, has not performed anywhere ex- 
cept in his Festivals, which began in 1950, in Prades, 
the little town where he resides in the south of 
France, at the foot of the Canigé6. 


Casals is not a saint, but a man. (In Barcelona, 
for example, they will still tell you stories about some 
of his sentimental escapades.) He has been subjected, 
just like anyone else, to innumerable temptations dur- 
ing these years of exile, an exile which, in his case, 
really is a voluntary exile. 


He who has seen Casals on his beach at Vendrell 
can well imagine how strong must have been the 
temptation of his earth, to return to his vineyards, to 
his house; to contemplate once again, for instance, 
that deceptive oil portrait of Beethoven given to him 
by the city of Vienna, which is one of the few au- 
thentic portraits in existence, and in which one sees 
a porcine countenance with red-rimmed eyes, di- 
sheveled mane and nothing of that look of tormented 
genius to which the plaster busts of the musician 
have accustomed us. 


He who recalls a thousand details of the Casals 
concerts in Barcelona can well imagine how power- 
ful and constant must be the temptation for Casals 
to return to his own public, to his Sunday morning 
audiences, to those who applauded at the wrong 
time, not out of a sense of obligation but as a spon- 
taneous expression of an uncontainable emotion. 

As with any artist, ovations must gratify and en- 
courage him: international audiences, honor and 
glory. So must there not also be a terrible tempta- 
tion for him to abandon this self-imposed exile with- 
in an exile? A temptation for him to renounce this 
gesture which, when made by an artist, is not unlike 
those fastings which Gandhi practiced in protest 
against the continued existence of the untouchable 
caste? 

And there, in the midst of these myriad tempta- 
tions is where Casals really emerges as a symbol, 
rather than in his well-known attitude; because these 
temptations have been and continue to be those of 
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many thousands of Spaniards scattered throughout 
the world. And of many thousands of Spaniards 
crowded together in Spain. 


In the emigration there are a few hundred poli- 
ticians and other persons who, even today, still have 
“accounts pending” in Spain. But the others, tens 
of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, could 
return to their own people, to their own town, to 
their familiar haunts. Perhaps, in spite of all the 
promises made by Madrid, they would be molested. 
But in most cases they would find a certain super- 
ficial tranquility. 

These expatriates who are, along with Casals, vol- 
untary expatriates, are neither fanatics nor have they 
found in exile a modus vivendi, nor the fortunes 
which in other times they might have set out to find 
in the Americas. They must struggle hard to make a 
living. Many have had to change their professions: 
not a few have lost the social standing to which they 
were once accustomed. (In France, for instance, are 
there not professors who wash dishes for a living, as 
I have seen with my own eyes?) Many of them still 
cannot send for their relatives in Spain, after so many 


years, because they do not earn enough to support 
them. 


Nevertheless, Franco’s appeals remain unanswered. 
Why? Franco knows why—otherwise he wouldn’t 
find it necessary to make such promises. At the rate 
things are going, in a couple ‘of years Madrid will 
be offering the exiles a cottage with a kitchen-gar- 
den, if only they will “come home.” 


Franco knows well that as long as these Spaniards 
choose to remain in the outside world, resisting temp- 


tations to come home, his regime cannot appear to 
be authentic; it will always be false. 


Perhaps the regime could stand the absence of no- 
tables: of great writers, famous artists, fighting polli- 
ticians, distinguished scholars; but how can it pa- 
tiently endure the exile of those carpenters and stone- 
masons, journalists, mechanics, farmers, businessmen, 
artisans—of all those unsung Casals? 

That is why Casals is the symbol of those thousands 
of wandering Spaniards whose existence impels the 
Caudillo to exclaim periodically, “My kingdom, my 
kingdom for an exile!” 

And I insist that the temptations of Saint Anthony 
are childsplay compared to those suffered by any 
Spanish exile from one day to another. The “liber- 
ating” armies of Franco have never been able to 
occupy that corner of Spain which each one carries 
within him—that corner where the still young would 
like to live, some day, and where the old wou'd like 
a... « 

And then, what about the temptations of the Span- 
iards within Spain: what of those who write with- 
out wanting to publish, of those who paint, but don’t 
wish to expose their paintings, of those who work, 
but whose heart is not in their work . . . what about 
the temptations of all of these, who are as much in 
exile as are the others, but who, perhaps, are sadder, 
because every day they see right before their eyes 


. that their corner of Spain is no longer their own? 


“The innocent blood that is shed, the tears of the 
victims of injustice, are more important to me than 
all the music and all the cello recitals in the world,” 
says Casals in the book which has just been published. 
And they are more important to all the exiles, of 
the interior and the exterior, too. 

And that is what Franco does not forgive in them, 


no matter how many amnesties and promises he may 
make. 
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DIVERSE CATHOLIC 


POLITICAL POSITIONS 


PART Ill: THE CASE OF SPAIN (Conclusion) 


José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea 


My last article in I[bérica 
(March 15, 1955) ended 
with the words: “everything 
leads one to fear that (in 
Spain) Catholic Christianity 
is waxing rotten, like a corpse 
masked in tinsel.” It is a sad 
and embittering thing that a 
believer, a liberal and a 
Spaniard should have felt im- 





ment, though some frivolous 
or cynical souls might feel otherwise; profoundly em- 
bittering, just as was all that which I felt obliged to 
say in openly attacking, without rancor or personal 
hatred, the words and actions of certain individuals 
and certain groups pertaining to the so-called Cath- 
olic world: individuals and groups of a markedly ab- 
solutist tendency, authoritarian, intransigent and vio- 
lent who, unfortunately for Spain, for the legitimate 
freedoms and even for the religion itself, have been 
predominant in Spain’s public life for twenty years. 

And now, with the resplendent discovery that in 
Iberian latitudes the evangelical teaching, “Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; 
and unto God the things that are God’s,” is not ap- 
plicable, because in Spain no one knows where the 
Church ends or where the State begins, intricate 
situations are being incurred, which are both mani- 
festations of and, at the same time, aggravations of 
the extensive evil. 

As all of this is embittering, and as it could, with 
more or less reason, be considered incomplete, I now 
wish to make an addition to my last article. I wish 
to add, and I should add, that the persons and groups 
to which I referred as having been in such marked 
political prevalence during these past years, do not 
by any means make up all of Spanish Catholicism, 
nor do they include in their ranks all Spanish Cath- 
olics. Excluded from them are certain very distin- 
guished personages and very large groups of the Ca- 
talan and Basque regions; innumerable outstanding 
individuals who, though perhaps not as united and 
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pelled to make such a state- 


well-organized as are the Catholics of the two re- 
gions just mentioned, are important and above all 
significant because they originate in all the other 
regions; men and women of all ages and situations 
residing in the interior (where they can perhaps do 
no more than practice their inexhaustible passive re- 
sistance), or scattered abroad in the emigration. All 
of them together form the magnificent company of 
Spaniards who are united, in spite of all legitimate 
political and cultural differences, in detesting dicta- 
torship and in knowing how to maintain a practical 
compatibility between sincere adherence to Catholic 
orthodoxy and militant defense of the liberal-demo- 
cratic institutions which, for a great many of them, 
remain identified with the Republic. 

What is the number of these Spaniards? Where 
are they? Certainly not in positions of power. They 
are, rather, in the prisons of the Franco regime, or 
in the no less oppressive prison of forced silence. Or 
they are in exile in different countries, or in hospitals, 
clinics, even insane asylums—the edifying result of 
the bruising “arguments” with which the possessed 
servitors of the regime endeavor to lead them onto 
the terrain of official truth. (And these are not mere 
words: I am referring to precise cases, some of them 
recent, behind which there are names and data at 
the disposition of honorable persons who are inter- 
ested. It is only too easy and too vile to pass the 
sponge of a complicit and stupid benevolence over 
these monstrosities, feigning ignorance of them, or ab- 
staining from combating or denouncing them, for 
precisely these measures of force are the cornerstone 
of a regime which pretends to be exemplarily Cath- 
olic, but which at the same time renders and con- 
tinues to render this kind of treatment to many of 
its involuntary subjects, not excluding sincere Cath- 
olics, even priests and ecclesiastical dignitaries. ) 

With respect to their number—rather than count- 
ing them it seems to me more important, for today, 
to point out the deep and firm root which the spir- 
itual ethical-political position of these Catholics has 
in a secular and most valuable Spanish tradition. Be- 
cause it happens that those others who exert measures 
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of force and of intransigence unto death (an intran- 
sigence which they momentarily try to dissimulate 
when they extend their blood-stained hands in beg- 
garly supplication for some coins toward a certain 
great power which is the standard-bearer of liberty) 
have the audacity to claim to be sheltered in the 
Spanish tradition, and to present themselves as its au- 
thentic continuers. As though there had been no more 
than one Spanish tradition, and as though it were 
the tradition of Torquemada and Philip II! . . . No! 
Spanish tradition is rich and complex, and one of its 
purest, oldest and most luminous currents has con- 
tained the germ of what today we call “the rights of 
man,” or of the “human being,” and, above all, the 
tradition of respect for the inviolable law of the inner 
conscience. 
* * * 

Seneca, indubitably a great Roman writer, but a 
Roman of Cordoba, an Andalusian Spaniard by de- 
scent, birth and mentality,’ wrote the following words 
in his Tratado de la Consolacién (to Helvitia) : 
“Quicquid optimum homini est, id extra humana 
potentia tacet: nec dare nec eripi potest.’ If one reads 
these words attentively and relates them to other of 
his writings, it is clear that the philosopher is referr- 
ing here to our inner conscience, to that heart of 
hearts from whence flows, inexhaustible and uncon- 
querable, the crystalline fountain of our free will. 
That secret inner conscience, the original source of 
our external actions, is something in which, as long 
as our personality is preserved, no human power nor, 
even less, any physical or psychic compulsion, may 
effectively intervene. Intervention with physical vio- 
lence or by means of psychological or social pressures 
into this sanctuary of our inner conscience, besides 
being an obvious profanation, is completely in vain: 
because as long as we continue to be persons, that is 
to say conscious and free beings, nothing and no one 
may violate our inner conscience which, as Seneca 
says, “extra humana potentiam iacet.” And should 
violence, intimidation or hunger succeed in eliminat- 
ing our personality, then what has the tyrant con- 
quered? . . . A soul-less body, an inanimate object, but 
not a man. Miserable acquisition—a conscience par- 
alyzed by fear or corrupted by bribery! 

Thus Seneca initiated the great current of Spanish 


1 The Spanish quality of Seneca’s mentality is revealed in 
the great similarity of his position to that of innumerable 
Spaniards who have succeeded him. Some were familiar with 
his work, and quoted him; but in others, who did not know 
him, the spontaneous coincidence in so many ways with 
Seneca was evidence of the Spanish grain of the philosopher’s 
mind. 
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tradition which places emphasis on courage and on 
the privileged position of our inner moral being. And 
it fully exposes the baseness and, for that matter, the 
uselessness of manipulating the innermost soul by 
means of violence—by the systems of coercion, phys- 
ical or moral, direct or indirect, which are so sadly in 
fashion today in the high spheres of the power which 
subjugates Spain. Only recently a serious and exper- 
ienced person who had spent some time in the fran- 
quist prisons on purely political charges, told me that 
those who obtain liberty (perhaps one of those fam- 
ous liberties which the Spanish citizen enjoys: pro- 
visional liberty, liberty on bail, under surveillance, 
conditional liberty, etc.) must first, before being re- 
leased from prison, pass an examination in catechism 
. .. to say nothing of the conformist exclamations and 
patriotic anthems which prisoners are compelled to 
utter, violently against their will. The important 
thing is that the best part of them, their inner con- 
science, remains inviolable, “beyond all human 
power,” as Seneca taught us, in spite of the fact that 
this human power invests itself in the most pompous 
and ostentatious attributes, as it does in Spain today. 


Not too far from the thought expressed in Seneca’s 
sentence is the popular and traditional Spanish 
thought, crystallized in a refrain quoted by Cervantes, ~ 
no less, in the prologue to the first part of Don Qui- 
jote: “Debajo de mi manto al rey mato” (“Beneath 
my mantle, I kill the king”); in my inner self I am 
“maitre aprés Dieu,” therefore in my inner self I 
kill, or, if you like, I annul the greatest human 
power, in those days the king. To the king, always 
considered the symbol and acme of human power, of 
supreme authority, one must render life and fortune; 
but not honor, “que es patrimonio del alma y el alma 
sélo es de Dios,” (“which is the patrimony of the 
soul, and the soul is only of God’’), as Calderén said 
through the mouth of his great character Pedro Cres- 
po, and his noble and unfading formula constitutes 
another golden milepost of the Spanish tradition 
which teaches respect due to spiritual values and to 
their flowering, which is honor; which presupposes a 
free and sincere soul, because what honor is there in 
an abolished or falsified conscience?" 


1 In “La Vida es Suefio” Calderén puts this magnificent 
line into the.mouth of Segismundo: “¢Y yo teniendo mds al- 
ma, tengo menos libertad?” (‘And having more soul, have I 
less liberty?”), thus emphasizing that it is monstrous for lib- 
erty not to be proportionate to the soul. We have a present- 
day version of these traditional thoughts in the familiar re- 
sponse of the poor Andalusian gypsy who, having been of- 
fered money for his electoral vote, refused, saying, “En mi 


hambre mando yo.” (“In my hunger, I command.” ) 
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“And He (Jesus Christ) ruled in His law that no 
man of another law (of another religion) be deceived 
into nor compelled by force to believe in it (Christ’s 
law), BECAUSE FORCED SERVICES ARE NOT 
PLEASING TO GOD.” These are the words of the 
Prince Juan Manuel, in his Book of States (Chapter 
XIX). In the same book he explains that the Chris- 
tians will make war on the Moors until the Moors 
have vacated their lands, and he specifies the reason: 
“Because, as far as the law or the sect which they 
follow goes, there would be no war, because Jesus 
Christ never orders that one should kill anyone be- 
cause of His law, because He does not want forced 
service but only that rendered with good will and 
grace.” (Ibid. XXX) 

These lines are of gold for what they say and 
for the reasons on which they are based. The Moors 
were fought, as Don Juan Manuel himself fought 
them at length, not because they were Moors nor in 
order to convert them, but because, in the opinion 
of the author, they were unjust invaders. Otherwise, 
as Don Juan Manuel explains, several times invoking 
God and at others Jesus Christ, one would have been 
acting in opposition to Divine Will. ‘The words quoted 
are not only a peremptory rebuke to measures of 
force as instruments of ideological expansion or at- 
traction, but they serve as the basis and inspiration 
of a policy of tolerance, of freedom and of religious 
peace, quite contrary to the coercive and dictatorial 
procedures which prevail today in poor Spain. And 
he who wrote these things was not a Voltairian ra- 
tionalist, nor was he a “red,” but, rather, a Spanish 
Prince of the Middle Ages, a Catholic cavalier, a 
most cultivated man, the founder of monasteries and 
an indomitable warrior. It would be a good thing if 
the significant qualities that made up this complex 
and revealing historical figure could be recalled by 
those who today exercise in Spain the most asphyxiat- 
ing and arbitrary oppressions, shamelessly invoking 
the Spanish tradition. Betrayal of a tradition, is what 
their conduct should be called. 

Then we come to other important mileposts of this 
tradition. In his memorable Relectio de Indiis, the 
sublime Fray Francisco de Vitoria, the honor of Spain 
and of his Order, having resolutely demolished the 
reasons given to justify the conquest of America (to 
win universal sovereignty for the Emperor or the 
Pope; savagery, idolatry, nefarious sins of the Indi- 
ans; the discovery and the war of conquest, etc.), 
proposed a system which today we would call a sys- 
tem bf peaceful penetration, of cultural and commer- 
cial interchange, of evangelism, understood as blood- 


less doctrinal exposition; and only when this emi- 
nently pacific action, which is based on the idea of 
universal sociability among all mankind, should en- 
counter the manifest hostility and aggressive opposi- 
tion of the natives, then only would a limited and 
purely defensive use of force be justified as a legiti- 
mate measure of protection. This, together with any 
form of domination to which it might lead, was al- 
ways considered by Vitoria in relation to pacific and 
civilizing labor, and only as a last resort, in principle 
undesirable. A “Spanish Imperialism,” and, even less, 
the ridiculous caricature of an “empire” put into 
vogue by the henchmen of the present regime, merit 
no more than rebuke and ridicule. 

But what is most relevant to our theme is to point 
out, in the perspective of these ideas, the principle 
which Vitoria makes resplendent among them, in 
bluntly reminding: “Credere est voluntatis”; always 
pre-supposing Grace, to believe is a matter of will, 
not of fear of a dictatorship or of any other oppres- 
sive power, nor of hunger, nor of need, nor of eager- 
ness to be in favor with those who are in power, nor 
to keep one’s job so that one’s children can escape 
the utmost misery . . . No! Belief is a matter of the 
free soul in relation to the supernatural and natural 
illuminations to which it attains. It is a mystery, and 
reflection upon this mystery reveals the monstrous 
stupidity, habitual to dictators, of entering into 
another conscience to try to force decisions by direct 
violence or by the insidious measures of repression 
which, without firing one shot, without physically 
maltreating or killing one person, make life impos- 
sible, when, in the religious, political or philosophical 
order they do not servilely conform to that which 
the State exacts. Credere est voluntatis is true of all 
that concerns the high conceptions of the spirit. 

Nor did Saint Teresa of Avila think differently. In 
spite of her sublime mysticism, she was not an im- 
pressionable sentimentalist, but a woman of great 
enterprise who, moreover, lived in a period of terrible 
authoritarianism, when the “Religious Wars” were 
the order of the day and the Inquisition reigned in 
the Spain of Philip II. Nevertheless, it is enough to 
read the opening of Chapter III of her Camino de 
Perfeccién (Way of Perfection) to become convinced 
that the Saint had not the slightest sympathy nor 
confidence in methods of force as spiritual instru- 
ments. After remarking, in a distant tone, that “they 
tried to prepare people as though they could remedy 
this great evil (the Reformation) with force of arms,” 
the Saint confirmed her aversion to these measures 

(Continued on page 15) 
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SPANISH MATTERS 


Salvador de Madariaga 





In Philadelphia recently, I was explaining some 
Spanish matters to a group of Americans who were 
curious about our country. Rather, I was “trying to 
explain,” because, to be frank (franco)—and every- 
one has this right if he doesn’t overdo it—I find it 
very difficult to explain Spanish matters to foreigners. 
I don’t know if this is because Spanish matters are 
particularly strange and involved, or because for- 
eigners are slow to catch on. But then, of course, we 
must not forget that foreigners have not had our in- 
estimable advantage of an education directed and 
controlled by the Catholic Church; whereas in Amer- 
ica these educational matters are in a terrible jumble, 
in the hands of Protestants like Rockefeller, or Jews 
like Einstein. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that my explanations 
did not shed much light upon the situation. We got 
into trouble right from the start, when I began to 
talk about the Constitution of the present regime. 

“But tell us,” they asked, “is Spain a republic or 
a monarchy?” 

And naturally I answered, “A republic? Good 
heavens! The ruin of Spain!” 

“But not at all,” protested my _interlocutors. 
“America is a republic, and you see that we are the 
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most prosperous country in the world.” 

“Well, there are republics and republics,” I an- 
swered, beating a hasty retreat. “But Spain is a 
monarchy.” 

“Oh, how interesting!” exclaimed my American 
listeners. “And who is the king?” 

‘Well, there is no king,” I explained. 

They looked at me incredulously. “What do you 
mean, a monarchy without a king?” said a hard- 
headed one. “There can’t be a monarchy without 
a king!” 

In order to confuse him a little more, I picked up 
a book that I had before me on the table. “Look 
up the law of July 27, 1927. It declares: ‘Spain is a 
Catholic, social and representative state, which, in 
harmony with her tradition, declares herself to be 
a monarchy.’ ” 

My opponent seemed unconvinced, and, in order 
to break up the atmosphere of confusion, another 
American asked, “Tell us, doesn’t that word ‘repre- 
sentative’ mean anything?” 

“Of course it means something,” I responded. 

“Well then, is there a parliament?” 

“Is there a parliament? Of course. It’s called the 
Cortes.” 

“And the representatives? Who do they represent?” 

“Well, that depends, that depends. Generally it is 
thought that . . . well, frankly, it’s all very com- 
plicated.” 

“And what are they called?” 

“Procurators.” (Procuradores ) 

“Why?” 

“Well, you see, they try to procure the right to 
speak.” 

“How is that? They try to procure the right? Don’t 
they have it already?” 

“Have it? No sir, that is not customary . . . nor 
would it be of any use, because their function is 
only to say either ‘s’’ or ‘no,’ as Christ taught us.” 

“And what happens if they say ‘no’?” 

“Well, the same as when they say ‘si’ I suppose, 
because in reality they never say anything but ‘si.’ ” 

My interlocutor. shook his head, and started in 


again. “Well, in a parliament it doesn’t seem na- 
tural. . . .” 








“No,” I retorted, “it is not a st natural, nor a 
sustained si, but it is a si with many flats.” 

At this, the hard-headed one took up the attack 
again. “Well, then, can you deny that in a silent 
parliament it is impossible to insure the freedom of 
the Spaniards?” 

“Freedom, did you say? But there is no country 
in the world which has guaranteed more freedoms. 
When I tell you that the freedoms are even cata- 
logued in a fuero (statute law), you will see that no 
more need be said. You should laugh at your Ameri- 
can Constitution.” - 

At this point incredulity was widespread in the 
hall, for the Americans still believe that their Con- 
stitution is the greatest treasury of freedoms in the 
world. Of course this is because they are not fa- 
miliar with the Spanish fuero. I had to defend my- 
self from their skepticism and to explain that, thanks 
to the fuero, the Spaniards enjoy absolutely all the 
freedoms that the government wants them to have. 

“But,” exclaimed my stubborn friend, “are you 
going to tell me that there is freedom of religion in 
Spain?” 

“Tt is guaranteed by the fuero,” I replied. “Every 
Spaniard has a perfect right to profess the Apostolic 
Roman Catholic religion, under the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Spanish fuero and the Concordat.” 
But what’s the use of trying to explain these matters 
to a stubborn person? 

“Well,” he rallied, “what happens if a Spaniard 
wishes to profess another religion?” 

“Look here, my friend,” I responded somewhat 
impatiently, “this idea of professing any other religion 
would not occur to a Spaniard. I don’t mean to say 
that here and there some eccentric of no importance 

. anyway, all of them are scattered abroad-—but, 
believe me, the Spaniards are happy with the re- 
ligion which suits them and of which they have to 
spare . . . well, perhaps not to spare, but which, in 
short, suits them.” 

I must confess that my audience did not appear 
to be very convinced by my arguments. There was 


a silence. And then another question: “And freedom 
of thought? What does the fuero say about freedom 
of thought?” 

“Oh, it guarantees it absolutely. According to the 
fuero every Spaniard has a perfect right to think as 
he chooses, to the point of expressing his opinions 
in his own home or in a café, even.” 

My hard-headed friend was grinding his ax for 
the attack. “But can his opinions be published?” 

“Well, of course,” I answered. “Every Spaniard 
may publish anything he wishes as long as it is ap- 
proved by the censorship of the Church, of the Direc- 
tor General of Propaganda, of the Ministries of War, 
Navy and the Airforce, of the Central High Com- 
mand, and of the Director General of Moroccan 
Affairs. So you see that freedom of thought is pro- 
vided for Spaniards not only by the fuero, but in ad- 
dition by a corps of censors which guarantees it 
against all error in the divine, the human and the 
military.” 

“And justice?” 

“Oh justice, justice is impassive. It is wonderful: 
no matter what happens, as long as the fuero is 
obeyed, justice is impassive.” 

“And the press?” 

I took a good look, in silence, at the person who 
asked this. You, I thought to myself, you think you 
have me on the spot. But you will see. Then, aloud, 
I answered, “The press is the freest thing there is in 
Spain.” General sensation. “It’s all very simple,’ I 
continued. “Such a unanimity of opinion exists in 
Spain that although everyone writes what he thinks, 
everyone says the same thing.” 

“But just supposing someone should write some- 
thing different?” asked the stubborn one. 

“Then put the lunatic away in a straitjacket. Who 
but a lunatic would want to change a regime with 
a fuero like that which guarantees all the freedoms, 
existent and future? Especially in the future?” 

The Americans looked at me, not very sure of 
having understood. After all, how could they? They 
do not have a fuero. 
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notes from Washington 





by Bart Allan 


The move to drag Spain into NATO by the Portu- 
guese tail is being accelerated in Congress, with not 
one voice being raised in opposition. 

“Forget past differences and think of the future; 
Spain is our best ally in the fight of international 
communism; bringing Spain into NATO would 
serve the national interests of the United States. .. .” 
These are quotations from a speech by Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin, ranking member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, who visited 
Franco last summer and who presented a new reso- 
lution on June 21 to bring Spain into NATO “at 
the earliest moment.” 

There now are two such resolutions pending; the 
reason for the second is that, as Senator Wiley said, 
it is an improvement over the first resolution because 
it “stresses the importance of the earliest possible par- 
ticipation by Spain in NATO,” and “it points up 
the fact that Spain and the United States are joined 
in an immensely significant agreement on bases for 
U.S. Air and Naval power in the defense of the 
West.” 

But the most outstanding “improvement” of this 
resolution over the other, according to Senator Wiley, 
is that it accepts the keynote struck by Franco in 
his interview with U.S. News and World Report 
when he said, “We now have the Iberian Defense 
Treaty with Portugal and the latter is, of course, in 
NATO. In effect we are in it through Portugal.” So 
the NATO countries are asked to accept the Franco 
position that Spain is already in NATO by a fait 
accompli, i.e., the Portuguese Pact, coupled with the 
U.S. bases agreement which, it is argued, are really 
part of the NATO defense system. 


Yugoslavia and Spain 

In the course of his speech Senator Wiley remarked 
that there was no difference between giving military 
aid to Yugoslavia and Franco. This statement ignores 
certain important differences between Spain and Tito, 
one of which is that Tito’s government aided the allies 
in World War II, while Franco aided their enemies; 
in the ten years since the war Tito has not broken 
faith with his allies, whereas Franco continues to plot 
as to how he can best give democracy a stab in the 
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back, which is most apparent right now in his cold 
wars against France and England. Furthermore, to 
break with Yugoslavia would drive her into the arms 
of the communists, and break down the whole de- 
fense system of the West. 


Secretary of State Dulles in San Francisco 

In San Francisco Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles pleaded for a revival of morality, in urging 
that “men and women of faith throughout the world 
develop and mobilize moral strength so that moral 
standards will increasingly prevail in the United Na- 
tions,” and he quoted the Scriptures: “Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” 

It is hard to reconcile these fine words with the 
known fact that Secretary Dulles has committed his 
policy to bringing Spain into NATO. He recently 
said as much in private to a group of Congressmen, 
and apparently is merely biding his time before say- 
ing the same in public. 

Just why the State Department does not care to 
come out into the open as yet on this issue is revealed 
in other testimony given recently before the Senate's 
Foreign Relations Committee by Livingston T. Mer- 
chant, Assistant Secretary of State for European Af- 
fairs. Mr. Merchant was asked whether the State 
Department was giving due consideration to bringing 
Spain into NATO. He replied: 

“There has been no active consideration of that at 
present. As you know, adherence to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaties requires unanimous action by the exist- 
ing signatories, and there remain in certain quarters, 
among our North Atlantic allies, objections to bring- 
ing either Spain or Yugoslavia in. It is not under 
active consideration, and I do not think it would be 
propitious at the present time.” 

Evidently the two resolutions pending in Congress 
are intended to strengthen the hand of the State De- 
partment for whenever the time is ripe for it to 
speak openly. 


Admiral Radford wants Spain in NATO 
The Pentagon view was set forth by Admiral Rad- 
ford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, when he 
appeared before the same committee. Senator Mike 
Mansfield of Montana asked Radford if he thought 
Portugal would be more effective as a member of 
NATO if Spain were also a member. Radford re- 
plied: ‘‘Militarily I would say yes to that question.” 
Mansfield then commented: “I raise the question 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


The rebellion of Spain’s youth 

_As we know, the great problem of any dictatorship 
lies in the formation of a devoted and disciplined 
youth movement to insure the continuity of the re- 
gime. In his attempts to solve this problem, Franco 
has shown himself to be an advanced pupil of his 
prototypes, Hitler and Mussolini. 

In Spain today secondary education is regulated 
by official directives, and a course in Falangist doc- 
trine is compulsory in all colleges. A special Falangist 
students union, the Sindicato Espanol Universitario 
(SEU), includes all Spanish students within its ranks, 
and, as though this were not enough, the formation 
of Milicias Universitarias (Student militias) auto- 
matically converts all university students into army 
officers, thereby permitting a constant supervision 
over potentially “dangerous” student activities by 
subjecting each student to military discipline and the 
threat of court martial. 

Fortunately these measures have not had their in- 
tended effect upon the mentality of the new genera- 
tions, as a brief analysis of the trends among the 
university students of 1955 will reveal. 

The SEU, which, as we have said, was originally 
conceived as a students’ union, attained a certain 
prestige during its earlier years, thanks to the sincere 
and devoted efforts of some Old Guard Falangists. 
But these soon resigned or were purged, and its di- 
rection passed into the hands of a clique totally lack- 
ing in doctrine or character, except for a complete 
identification with official policy. Since then the 
SEU has lost not only its syndical nature, but even 
its significance as a students’ organization. Its polit- 
ical opportunism became only too evident upon the 
occasion of the Barcelona strikes in 1951. Obliged 
to take sides in the struggle between police and stu- 
dents, the SEU allied itself with the former, thereby 
openly betraying the purpose for which it had osten- 
sibly been created. Since that time the prestige of the 
SEU, not only in the University of Barcelona but in 
all the Spanish universities, has gone down to nothing. 
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The SEU today 


Because of its compulsory nature all students still 
must be members of this syndicate, but less than 1% 
participate in its activities. So small is this minority 
that, I have been told, the question of electing a 
Delegado del Curso or student delegate to the faculty, 
a position which traditionally went to a died-in-the 
wool Falangist, has now become an awkward and 
embarrassing problem, since it is difficult to find one 
single student completely identified with the principles 
of the Falange. Usually the problem has to be re- 
solved by the naming of a “neutral” student, or else 
by the importation of a true Falangist from another 
college. 

The weakening of the Falange has accelerated 
notably during the last five years; having lost its 
effectiveness and its former strength, its influence 
over the students is now negligible. Whereas during 
the forties almost 50% of the students would have 
worn the blue uniform of the Falange, this percen- 
tage has fallen off sharply since the beginning of the 
fifties. 


Another symptom of the crisis within the Falange 
itself is in the large number of defections from amone 
its administrative leaders. The number of “Old 
Shirts” (Old Guard Falangists) who have en- 
deavored, by working through the labor syndicates, 
to realize a revolutionary policy radically opposed to 
the social and political rigidity of the regime, must 
amount to several dozens. These individuals have 
abandoned official Falangism to become politically 
oriented toward the left. One of these “Old Shirts” 
with whom I talked even discussed the possibilities of 
a proletarian revolution. 


But quite aside from these individual defections 
one can state that, for all practical purposes, the doc- 
trinal Falangism of the Old Guard Falangists is dead. 
The Falange continues to be affiliated with power, 
but its force is more apparent than real, and it is be- 
ing fatally sacrificed. 

In the meantime the vacuum created by its di- 
minishing political influence upon the youth has not 
been filled. This situation renders the present mo- 


ment highly propitious for all types of propaganda, 
both of the right and left. 


Democratic glimmerings 


In effect, one of the most outstanding characteristics 
of the present period is the apathy and indifference 
of the majority of students with respect to political 
matters. Although during the years immediately fol- 
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lowing the Civil War opinion was, in general, divided 
between Falangists and Monarchists, today the great 
mass of Spain’s youth is largely non-political. But 
there is a minority which is growing every day, in 
which a democratic consciousness, tinged more or less 
with socialism, may be noted. 

This non-political mass includes about 80% of the 
students. In considering this proportion one should, 
however, take into account the social antecedents of 
the students themselves, who come in overwhelming 
preponderance from the more comfortably-off back- 
grounds and who are, for that reason, less affected 
by the social rigidity of the regime. This percentage 
should not, therefore, be considered as an index of 
all Spanish youth but, rather, as a reflection of one 
sector of thought. Also it should not be forgotten that 
the political indifference of the Spanish student is 
far more understandable than would be that of a 
French or American student, for example, who has 
all means at his disposal for forming his personal 
views about the world, and this in full spiritual inde- 
pendence. But here in Spain this is not the case, and 
the young person who achieves political convictions 
does so by overcoming all sorts of difficulties through 
the most devoted and tenacious efforts. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that a great apathetic and inde- 
cisive mass exists today; the same would be true in 
any other country under similar circumstances. 

The active politically-minded minority of about 
20% to which we have alluded may be sub-divided 
into a small minority of adherents to the regime— 
Falangists or Monarchists—and a large democratic 
majority. A great number of university students of 
Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia profess republican 
ideas. The police already has uncovered various clan- 
destine groups in these cities made up of young people 
whose average age ranges between twenty and twenty- 
three years. The Franco-ist propaganda could hardly 
account for these as being “persons infected by the 
marxist virus” during the years of the Republic. All 
of these young people are products of the regime’s 
educational centers, and their attitude indubitably re- 
veals the evolution of the middle classes. 

Many of these politically awakened students main- 
tain contact with labor and farmer circles, and, 
should the opportunity arise, would collaborate ef- 
fectively with them. 

In spite of the shackles of the censor, this new dem- 
ocratic consciousness manages to express itself occa- 
sionally in print. We have read professions of anti- 
totalitarian faith of extraordinary courage in the stu- 
dent review Alcald, and in the youth reviews of Bar- 
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celona such as Laye and El Ciervo. The former, a 
predominantly lay publication, incurred the ires of 
the Diretcor General of the Press because of its inde- 
pendence; but before being banned it published one 
last issue with the famous phrase of Garcilaso, “Su- 
friendo aquello que decir no puedo”, (“Suffering 
from that of which I may not speak”) printed on 
its cover, edged in black as though in mourning. The 
other review, El Ciervo, is published by a group of 
Christian Democrats, and has termed the present sit- 
uation in Spain “putrefied peace”. El Ciervo sallied 
forth in defense of Unamuno against the Bishop of 
the Canaries, and, in its unrelenting attack on Mc- 
Carthy-ism, it indirectly achieved a sharp criticism 
of the Franco regime. 

When one considers the difficulties of organization, 
the practical impossibility of effecting any overt pro- 
paganda which is not that of the regime and the 
complete lack of economic aid from the exterior, one 
can not but admit that the qualities of resolution and 
courage revealed by these youth groups are promising. 

Madrid, June, 1955 
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Editorial 


CO-EXISTENCE IN THE ESCORIAL 


In June the “Centro Europeo de Informacién y Do- 
cumentacién” (“European Center of Information 
and Documentation”) held its “Fourth Congress of 
Studies,” in the Escorial. This organization is a crea- 
tion of the Franco regime; its previous meetings have 
taken place in Spain, in Madrid and Santander, but 
not outside of the country. Its chairman is Archduke 
_ Otto of Hapsburg, who now resides in Madrid. 


The theme discussed at this meeting in the Es- 
corial was: “Europe and the problem of co-exist- 
ence.”’ Representatives of various European countries 
attended, as well as representatives of the large groups 
of exiled Hungarians, Slovaks, Roumanians and Poles 
who have resided in Spain since the end of World 
War II. 


The Spanish press gave its readers the impression 
that the sessions of the meeting had been held in an 
atmosphere of cordiality and harmony; but the Eu- 
ropean press gave a different impression. According 
to its reports the different positions taken by the del- 
egations may be described as follows: 


The Belgian delegate declared that peaceful co- 
existence could only be achieved if spiritual values 
were respected, and that communism rejects spiritual 
values. 


The Swiss delegate stated that the two important 
weapons which Soviet Russia possesses are: the atom 
bomb, and the politics of co-existence. 


The French delegate gave a concrete description 
of the present international situation, and pronounced 
himself to be in favor of a “vigilant” co-existence, 
declaring that the present status quo was preferable 
to armed conflict. The German delegate took the 
same position. 


The Italian delegate, Father Gundlach, of the Gre- 
gorian University of Rome, declared himself to be 
opposed to any idea of an anti-communist crusade; 
in his opinion this could only lead to armed conflict. 


Ip contrast to these more or less conciliatory atti- 
tudes, the representatives of the Hungarian, Slovak, 
Roumanian and Polish exiles all reacted violently; 
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their statements all amounted to declarations of war 
on Russia. 


The Spanish representatives expressed themselves 
as follows: 


Father Iturrioz stated that the problem of co-exist- 
ence, in its essential points, is the same as that of 
the existence of good and evil, of truth and false- 
hood. 


The Academician Don Eugenio Montes gave a 
speech in which he repeatedly emphasized certain as- 
pects of official Spanish ideology; his speech was un- 
favorably commented on by the representatives of 
the countries that are united in their democratic prin- 
ciples. 


The Secretary General of the Falange, Sr. Fer- 
nandez Cuesta, stated that Christianity and commu- 
nism were incompatible, and co-existence a utopian 
dream. He offered as an ideal the line that Spain has 
taken since July 18, 1936. 


The Chairman, Archduke Otto of Hapsburg, con- 
demned peaceful co-existence. 


In short, the tone of the Congress, between these 
two opposed tendencies, that of Spain and the exiled 
European groups on the one side, and those of the 
democratic countries such as France, Italy, Germany, 
etc., on the other, was aggressive, in spite of the 
good-will expressed by some realistic voices such as 
those of the French delegate, Ex-Minister M. Mi- 
chelet, and of Father Gundlach. 


This tone could not have been otherwise; Spain, 
even though it makes the effort to arrange meetings 
such as this in order to appear moderate or impar- 
tial, is on the side of armed intervention. Further- 
more, how could Spain advocate international co- 
existence when it continues to exercise inhuman re- 
pressions against the Spaniards opposed to the regime 
in the interior, and continues to persecute, directly 
or indirectly, the exiles abroad? 


In order to sponsor sessions of political-social 
studies which aspire to an international level, a gov- 
ernment must have the appropriate moral authority; 
but the official Spain of today, the prototype of in- 
tolerance and intransigence, lacks authority to spon- 
sor a definition of the problems of co-existence. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


by immediately directing her nuns to prayer and 
sacrifice only, and, as if this were not sufficiently 
clear, she concluded the important paragraph with 
the explicit declaration that the remedy would not 
come from the “secular arm,” that is to say from 
the public power, with its measures of coercion and 
its armies, but rather from science, from virtue and 
from the good example of the defenders of the Faith. 
. . . Harquebuses and lances, hangmen and prisons 
did not enter into the luminous perspectives viewed 
by the exemplary reformer. 


It would be only too easy now to add the testi- 
mony of Cervantes, when he said, “Liberty is one of 
the most precious gifts which the heavens gave to 
mankind. . . . For liberty, as for honor, one can and 
one should risk one’s life’; or that of the admirable 
Furio Ceriol who proclaimed, “Have more liberty 
than free will”; or the testimony of Quevedo who 
asked, grimly, “Must one always feel what one says? 
Can one never say what one feels?” Or the rigorous 
doctrine, rigorous and constructed with as much at- 
tention to the moral as to the juridical, of the Jesuit 
Mariana on tryannicide. Or that of P. Suarez on 
sovereignty. But space limits us, and these samples 
that we have brought to show suffice to verify that 
the advocates of the strong arm, the proponents of 
authoritarianism and intransigence can invoke any- 
thing they want, but never tradition, because one of 
its oldest, most renowned and luminous currents de- 
prives them of authority and rejects them. The great 
Spanish temptation—great and beautiful, but dan- 
gerous—is the individualismo libertario, bordering on 
anarchy. But this temptation should not make one 
fall into the opposite extreme of governing the people 
with an iron hand; because if in Spain there are im- 
pulsive persons, who at the first clash incline toward 
authoritarianism and the reciprocal intransigence, 
then that illness does not cure itself by being installed 
in power and by creating a police climate where it 
can prosper at will, but by the opposite: by exercis- 
ing the methods of a liberal democracy and giving 
prestige and aid to the political liberties exercised in 
an atmosphere of mutual respect. 

The Catholic Spaniards and the non-Catholics who 
believe in this have truth on their side. And with the 
truth, the highest testimonies of the purest tradition. 


Rome, June, 1955 
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because some years ago when talking to some Por- 
tuguese officials they told me that they were weak- 
ened because of their geographical position—Spain, 
next door, was not a member of NATO, they said.” 

A few days later Mansfield sponsored the first of 
the resolutions to bring Spain into NATO. 


The great dangers of U.S. policy in Spain 


A great danger to which those who favor Franco are 
singularly blind is that we are playing right into the 
hands of Soviet Russia as long as we continue to 
thwart the democratic aspirations of the people of 
Spain by strengthening democracy’s sworn enemy. 
As a Republican Spaniard in exile said a few days 
ago in a letter seen by this correspondent, “The com- 
munists rejoice to see the support given Spanish 
fascism by the American democracy. They know that 
such support is for them a great propaganda talk- 
ing point. The blindness of the democracies in fol- 
lowing such policies may yet plunge the world into 
the greatest of catastrophes.” 


On the other hand, it should also be kept in mind 
that the Franco regime is patterned on the Nazi 
philosophy, and that once it has acquired our bases, 
railroads, pipelines, naval units, military equipment 
and so on, it is quite capable of making an alliance 
with Soviet Russia, just as did Germany. Soviet Rus- 
sia is the only country capable of aiding the Franco 
regime in its dream of empire by conquests in North 
Africa. This dream is identical to that entertained by 
Hitler and Mussolini. 


The “forget the past” argument ignores the his- 
torical truth that the world as it is today is the pro- 
duct of the world as it was yesterday, and that the 
world of today is the prelude to the world of to- 
morrow. History remembers the past—often with a 
vengeance. 

Washington, July, 1955 
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late news 





Don Juan 
Approaches Falange 


In its issue of June 24, Madrid’s 
monarchist newspaper ABC’ pub- 
lished an interview with Don Juan, 
pretender to the throne of Spain, 
in which he made what appeared to 
be conciliatory gestures toward the 
Falange. We quote some of his 
statements: 


“That all Spaniards should be 
united in the ideals of the National 
Movement (i.e., the Falange) ; that, 
although the difficulties of the post- 
war period made such a union un- 
suitable, today, thanks to divine aid 
and to the dexterity of Generalis- 
simo Franco at the head of the na- 
tion, all citizens have the obligation 
to help consolidate and improve 
upon what has been effected since 
1936. ... 


‘That it would be unpardonable 
to obstruct efforts to culminate the 
labor of restoration of a monarchy 
disposed to conserve that which so 
much blood and sacrifice has cost. 

“With respect to the solution of 
the Spanish dynastic problem, all 
rights endowed by divine disposi- 
tion to my august father, of whom 
I consider myself to be the trustee, 
are today united in the definitions 
which Sr. Fernandez Cuesta has 
pronounced about the Falange and 
the Movement.” 

In response to a question posed 
by a. newspaperman as to whether 
he thought the speeches of the Sec- 
retary of the Falange would facili- 
tate the eventual succession of the 
Caudillo, Don Juan replied: “That 
is what I believe, since the monar- 
chy has always felt a unity with the 
ideals of the Falange.” 

Since it is known that there are 
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divisions at the heart of the Falange, 
and since the former attitude of 
Don Juan is known, both with re- 
spect to the personal dictatorship of 
Franco and to a future restoration 
of a constitutional monarchy, it 
seems clear that he is holding out 
his hand to the Falange in order to 
give some authority to its monar- 
chist sector and to try to s en 
the debilitated Movement with a 
possible incorporation of the monar- 
chists. into its inner ranks. 

The prestige of the pretender 
with respect to the Spanish opinion 
which aspires for a free and demo- 
cratic future has not been increased 
by this move. 





Statue of Princess 
Defaced 


A statue of the Infanta Isabel (aunt 
of the late King Alfonso XIII) was 
unveiled in Madrid in the middle 
of May. Onémorning after the un- 
veiling the. statue appeared. -with 
black paint daubed all over the In- 
fanta’s face and arms, and on the 
pedestal the word “;Abajo!” 
(“Down!”) had been painted. 

It should be recalled that the un- 
veiling of the statue was attended 
by various cabinet ministers and 
members of the Bourbon family; 
but when the gathering broke up, 
uniformed Falangists marched by 
the statue singing songs which were 
insulting to the Bourbons. 

The Spanish press was not per- 
mitted to mention the incident, 
however some foreign correspond- 
ents reported it. 





Monarchists Indignant 
Over ABC interview 


Our Madrid correspondent reports 
that it is being said in monarchist 
circles of the capital that the dec- 
larations made by Don Juan in 


ABC were ghost-written by a mon- 
archist agent, although. they were 
approved by Don Juan prior to pub- 
lication. 

The monarchists are indignant at 
having. been taken by surprise. by 
the contents of this article; discon- 
tent is widespread, and there.is talk 
of resignations among the monar- 
chist party leaders. It is, said that 
the Count de los Andes, representa- 
tive of Don Juan to Franco, will 
make a statement shortly. 





U.S.-Spain Film 
Accords Suspended 


The Motion Picture Association of 
America has suspended talks with 
Spanish officials concerning the re- 
newal of an agreement relating to 


‘the importation of American mov- 


ing pictures into Spain. U. S. film 
distributors in Madrid stated ‘that 
the demands made by the Spanish 
Government were “so onerous as to 
be unacceptable.” 

According to the former agree- 
ments, Spain imported 100 Ameri- 
can films a year. Negotiations broke 
down when Spanish Government of- 
ficials notified Eugene H. Van Dee, 
representative of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association, that Spain wished 
to reduce the yearly quota from 100 
to 80 American films, and to raise 
the cost of the import permit for 
Technicolor films from $18,000. to 
$33,000. 

The Spanish Government also no- 
tified Mr. Van Dee that the Mo- 
tion Picture Association should dis- 
tribute, “throughout the world” one 
Spanish picture for every five films 
shown in Spain. 

Several American companies are 
planning to spend between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000 in the next 18 
months in the production of films 
in Spain. However, the American 
distributors warned that these pro- 
jects would have to be cancelled if 
Spain does not modify her demands. 
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Sec'y Talbott Reports 
On Base Construction 


Washington:—Secretary of the Air 
Force, Harold E. Talbott, and other 
Air Force officials have again tes- 
tified before a special House com- 
mittee on the acquisition of land for 
the Airforce bases in Spain and giv- 
en testimony that is not altogether 
clear. 

Talbott testified that the Air 
Force was getting the land for the 
bases and pipelines as fast as it was 
needed, but agreed that there was 
still considerable land that had not 
been handed over to them. And the 
question remained: “Will they have 
all the land they need when they 
need it?” 

It was revealed for the first time 
that the Franco regime had issued 
a decree to seize the necessary land, 
especially for the pipeline which is 
to be built between Cadiz and Ma- 
drid. This seemed necessary because 
80 per cent of the landowners still 
held back on making agreements. 

Talbott and his aides tried their 
best to. put a good face on things, 
but when he was asked, “You have 
no land troubles?” Talbott replied, 
“We didn’t say that.”. 

At the latest of these meetings 
held a few days ago Talbott made 
a report on the four air bases and 
the naval base at Rota based on a 
trip he had just made to Spain. 

The main difficulty seems to be 
at Rota where 1,500 acres have been 
set aside for the Navy, requiring the 
evacuation of about 55 families. All 
the land is not yet available, said 
Talbott, but there is enough land 
to meet the needs of a $6,500,000 
contract which has just been 
awarded. He said that bids for con- 
tracts totaling $17 million were due 
to be opened about the middle of 
July. The land for these’ contracts 
was still wanting at the time of his 
testimony. 

The report on the four airbases 
was as follows: 

Zaragoza: Government-owned 
land available but not privately- 
owned, land; awarded contracts to- 
tal $4,250,000, with another $2 
million to be let within the next 
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three months. 

Moron (near Seville): First con- 
tract for $6,250,000 let; another 
$1,600,000 in contracts pending; 
land claimed available. 

San Pablo (near Seville): Ex- 
pect to have necessary land by Au- 
gust; fuel storage contract awarded 
and $3,600.000 in contracts to be 
let within three months. 

Torrejon (near Madrid): “All 
the land has now been made avail- 
able with the exception of land for 
an access road which we are as- 
sured will be available this month.” 
Contracts awarded for $8,500,000; 
ether contracts for $5 million to 
be awarded before the end of Sep- 
tember. 


Members of the committee 
wanted to know why there was so 
much delay in getting the work 
started. One member said that 
when he was in Spain “there 
seemed to be a lot of confusion go- 
ing on; nobody knew who’s who or 
what’s what and I just wondered 
if we got organized—how long it 
took us to get underway.” 





Museum To Honor 
Juan Ramén Jiménez 


The June 25th issue of the Madrid 
publication Informacién Espanola 
includes the following notice: “The 
Provincial Deputation of Huelva has 
unanimously approved a motion 
made by the mayor of Moguer with 
reference to the acquisition of the 
house where the universal poet, Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, formerly lived, in 
order to install a library and muse- 
um. Previously the Civil Governor 
of Huelva, the mayor of Huelva, 
the Chairman of the Provincial Del- 
egation and municipal architects 
made the trip to Moguer in order 
to visit the house in the company 
of the mayor of Moguer.” 

Readers of Ibérica do not have 
to be rentinded that Juan Ramén 
Jiménez himself has always been an 
uncompromising voluntary exile, 
who has honored the United States 
with his presence since the Civil 
War in Spain. At present he resides 
in Puerto Rico. 































































Franco-American 
Tensions re Morocco 


Washington—Tensions are rising be- 
tween France,and the U.S. over 
what a French cabinet minister re- 
cently termed our refusal to un- 
derstand French: policy in North 
Africa. Pierre July, Minister for Tu- 
nisian. . and Moroccan ~ affairs, 
pointed out that the three French 
departments in Algiers are “with- 
in the framework of the Western 
alliance.” The troubles with which 
France is confronted there have 
been systematically provoked and 
encouraged by the Spanish fascist 
regime, with an eye to its own am- 
bitions in North Africa. 

The issue posed between France 
and Spain places the U.S. in a 
double dilemma. United States neu- 
trality would prompt both France 
and Spain to accuse it of bad faith, 
since we are openly committed to 
aid France, while Franco contends 
that we must aid him as a “part- 
ner”. But any assistance to France, 
in accord with our obligations, 
would inevitably produce an explo- 
sion in Madrid. 

In Paris Minister July rather 
sharply reminded the US. that 
France did not hesitate to give the 
U.S. the right to build airbases in 
Morocco, even though she had not 
been obliged to do so. 


Syndicate Chief 
Visits Germany 


Munich:—When the president of 
the vertical labor syndicates, José 
Solis, made an official visit to Ger- 
many, official receptions were or- 
ganized in his honor and visits to 
factories arranged. The official Ger- 
man bulletin greeted Solis and the 
Koélnische Rundschau printed a eu- 
logistic comment by Hermann Eh- 
ren, outstanding member of the 
German Catholic labor movement. 
However Ehren also mentioned that 
“the Spanish syndicates cannot serve 
as an example to the German syn- 
dical movement.” 

The direction of the DGB, the 
central German labor union, pro- 
tested Mr, Solis’ visit. 
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